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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


We endorse with much pleasure the welcome that has greeted the election of the new President 
of the Library Association. When the Association, in what seems now a somewhat remote 
past, determined to place the executive side of its business in the hands of a permanent 
Secretary, the question of the continuance of an Honorary Secretary was given careful 
consideration. It was resolved that he should continue and that his main function would be 
to represent the President at all times when the latter was not available. He had other duties, 
even if they were not clearly expressed, including a general overall initiative in committee 
and Council matters. The successive holders of the office since, Stanley Jast, Dr. E. A. Savage 
and Lionel R. McColvin proved so clearly the wisdom of that decision that the Association 
made each of them President ; they have been heads of the profession in a real sense, inspiring 
and actively creative. The last of them, Mr. McColvin, is known everywhere librarians meet, 
here and overseas, and only the newest library recruits are unfamiliar with his reports, essays 
and many books, or have not heard of his home and other county surveys and his fearless, 
suggestive appraisals of what he has seen and thought. In a rather difficult time the Library 
Association is fortunate to have so Sstatesmanlike a librarian to lead it. 

* * * * 


The Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to the Library Association Council meeting on 
November 30th to receive the Past-President’s badge was, in faét, his first contact with that body 
and, perhaps, with an assembly of librarians, in person. That circumstance was due only 
to the imperative demands of new Naval duties as every one of our readers knows ; and we 
are assured that his brief, kindly speech, and the pleasant social hour after it which he 
spent with the Council members, made us realize how much we lost in 1950 by his 
enforced absence in the Mediterranean. It should be remembered however that from that 
distance he kept in touch; he also signed large numbers of Associate and Fellowship 
certificates. Moreover, he provided us with a memorable substitute for our inaugural 
meeting in the Jubilee Year in Viscount Mountbatten. These facts were stressed by President 
James Wilkie who handled the meeting with his customary mastery and charm. 

* * * * 


New Year reflections suggest a testing time ahead for librarians. There has often been 
such a time in this century. The veteran bookseller and bibliophile, Wilson of Bumpus, to 
whom librarians owe the good qualities of many of their booksellers, is reported to have 
said ‘there always was a bouk crisis; probably there always will be”—an extract that we 
quote from an attractive appreciation of Mr. Wilson with an ingratiating portrait, in The 
Observer, December 16th, 1951. But not only in books are libraries likely to be affected ; 
the stringency may increase in relation to staff and to buildings as well. Librarians are to be 
congratulated on what they have done in the provision of new branch libraries and mobile 
services, but they have nearly all been on a small scale, prefab or adapted buildings, including 
adaptations of air-raid shelters. No large new library building has been possible or is 
likely to be at present. What has been done was demonstrated by an exhibition of photographs 
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arranged by the Librarian of the Library Association recently at Chaucer House, which showed 
how the ingenuity and enterprise of librarians have not been so thwarted that they could 
not produce attractive points of library service in spite of manifold difficulties. While this 
eagerness to give service exists the profession and our movement will maintain its health. 

The staffing difficulty is puzzling in some ways. About a thousand new entrants in the 
junior ranks of librarianship appear every year; at least that number attempts the Entrance 
Examination. This fact indicates the present scale of demand, seeing that many libraries, 
especially those in inner London, but not those exclusively, find it difficult to secure suitable 
juniors. This, we know, is not confined to libraries, but is common to most branches of the 
public services. In London the reasons alleged are the unpleasantness of travelling conditions, 
in rush hours reaching purgatorial discomfort; the expense and difficulty of meals; the later 
hours at which assistants are able to reach their homes ; and, possibly the controlling faét— 
our salary scales, in all types of library, not only in municipal ones—compare unfavourably 
with those paid in business. A copy-typist receives more than some A.L.A.’s. This we were 
assured several years ago was a temporary condition, but the present facts give no support 
to that view. Moreover the London weighting —£30—does not nearly meet the extra cost of 
London life. One of the great Banks, we understand, offers £90 and, as is known, bank 
officials in many cases have annual bonuses on a scale outside the dreams of librarians. This 
is another problem that faces us in 1952. 

The book position is the third current major problem. Authors complain that their 
royalties are being cut. What is meant probably is that they remain constant although the 
prices at which their books sell increase owing to material and labour costs. Every item 
connected with the manufacture of books becomes scarcer and dearer it would seem. The 
librarian may think this to be not entirely evil. Dear books mean fewer of them, and fewer 
buyers of them, and more library readers; that is a commonplace. It also means that we 
supply fewer books at a greater cost. It is not clear yet that we shall get the greater means to 
buy even those. No librarian worth his salt cares for the advantage implied in scarcity ; he 
is an educationist, in the wide meaning of the term, and he knows that publishers, to remain 
solvent, must publish what will sell, even if untried but talented authors starve and some of 
the best books in English remain out of print. 

In all the problems we have discussed experience teaches us that what eventuates is 
often far more pleasant than what was prophesied. Librarians will meet these and other 
challenges with a good heart. Of that we are sure. 

* * * * * * 

At the meeting of the Contributories of the National Central Library a question asked 
by Mr. Luke was why the satisfied demands for books by readers were rather fewer than in 
the previous year. This gave opportunity for the answer that the work of the Regional 
Systems had become so thorough that they were able to supply most of the usual books 
within the regions, and now passed on to the N.C.L. only the more difficult book requests, 
and some of these were quite impossible of fulfilment. It was also announced that the 
reconstruction of the library building would be complete within about three months. It is 
hoped that a public re-opening ceremony will mark the occasion. 

* * * * * 

The Library of Congress has published a Gwide to Dutch Bibliographies by Bertus W. 
Wabeke, former Chief of the Netherlands Studies Unit at the Library (1946-47), now with 
the Department of the Navy. As a bibliography of bibliographies, the Guide provides access 
to compilations in such broad and diversified fields as agriculture, education, fine arts, 
genealogy and archives, geography and anthropology, geology, history and topography, 
international relations, language and literature, law and government, medicine, military 
science, music, religion, science, technology, and others. In addition to the Netherlands the 
Guide covers Curacao, Surinam, and Indonesia. Although the collections of the Library of 
Congress serve as the larger core for this work, Mr. Wabeke has included bibliographies 
available in the New York Public Library, and the libraries of Columbia and Harvard Uni- 
versities. Through the co-operation of Dr. L. Brummel and Dr. G. Van Alphen, Dutch 
librarians, Mr. Wabeke has also included materials available in the Royal Library, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 
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The Art School Library 


By Muriet RICHINGs 
(Librarian of Dundee College of Art) 


Ir was not until | began to put on paper some of my thoughts about work in the library of 
an art school that I realised how little there is to say about such a library outside the larger 
concept of the art school itself. Though this is true to some extent of any library which forms 
part of an educational institution, it is particularly marked as far as art schools are concerned, 
for only here does one actually see for oneself the strong link between the student’s require- 
ments from the librarian and the ends which such requirements will ultimately serve. During 
the course of a busy day one may be called upon for illustrations of such unusual objeéts as an 
hour-glass, a Red Indian’s head-dress, a rocking-horse and a mandolin. The hunt is up, the 
search begins. Sometimes one fails, but more often than not one’s efforts are rewarded by 
finding reasonably good pictures of such objects either in a book or amongst the collection 
of cuttings from newspapers and discarded periodicals. The search is over, the student goes 
away satisfied, and as far as the librarian is concerned the matter is temporarily forgotten. But 
somewhere else, in one of the many studios of which the building is composed, that Red 
Indian’s head-dress is being put to practical use, and may finally emerge as the inspiration for 
a design for a curtain-fabric or a mural painting. At the end of the session when the annual 
exhibition of students’ work takes place, the evidence is there not only in black and white 
but in all the shades of the spectrum. 

I do not want to give the impression, however, that the librarian is a kind of sleuth- 
hound with a special assignment to track down illustrations. My aim is only to show how 
strongly the accent falls on visual material in this type of library. At the same time this does 
not mean that textual material, either critical, historical or technical, is neglected. Indeed 
this is far from being the case, for a good deal of serious reading and research goes on 
continuously, as in any reference library or university library. Once again, though, there is a 
Strong bias towards pictorial matter in this type of research and a constant demand for 
reproductions of works of art in painting, sculpture and architecture. 

From the foregoing it will be obvious that the fundamental needs in an art school library 
are (a) well-illustrated books (4) mounted prints and photographs from newspapers and 
allied sources (¢) lantern slides and epidiascope material. Here colour is important, but at 
the same time a good monochrome reproduction, with well-defined tones, is infinitely 
preferable to an indifferent colour-print. Good ones are not easy to come by, though I ought 
to mention the excellent Iris Colour Books which reproduce so beautifully the frescoes of the 
early Italian painters. Frescoes, of course, lend themselves readily to faithful reproduction 
since they consist of flat washes without any strong shadow contrasts. Japanese colourprints 
fall into the same category, and also reproduce extraordinarily well. The same applies to 
illuminated manuscripts. But, with these exceptions, most coloured reproductions are 
unsatisfactory from one point of view or another. Colour Photography has not yet mastered 
the art of recession, so that in landscape a red roof in the far distance becomes the same colour 
as a red hat worn by a figure in the foreground, so that the scene appears to be flat and devoid 
of any feeling of distance. Technicolour in the cinema is an obvious example of this short- 
coming. With regard to prints, an important point that is often overlooked is that when a 
reproduction is smaller than the original (as it nearly always is) the colour ought to be scaled 
down accordingly, otherwise the result will appear over heated and overpowering like the 
unbelievably blue skies and emerald-green vegetation which we have all seen on picture 
postcards from the Mediterranean. A good reproduction reduced in tone and colour, as well 
as in size, will give a far more accurate idea of the real thing than one which attempts to 
reproduce the colour of the original without taking into account the limitations of the 
reproductive processes involved. 

Another important thing for the librarian to remember is that some distinétion must be 
made between what is legitimate library material and what is not. The four items mentioned 
at the beginning (an hour-glass, a Red Indian’s head-dress, a rocking-horse and a mandolin) 
most certainly fall into the category of legitimate material, since a student might reasonably 
expect the library to provide pictures of these articles for his use. But when it comes to a 
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request for an illustration of a policeman’s helmet, a bunch of grapes, a pair of gloves or an 
omnibus, then these immediately fall into the illegitimate group, and the student is gently 
but firmly reminded that any of these things can be seen at first hand if he takes the trouble 
to walk round the town at lunchtime with a sketch-book. Though usually a little crestfallen 
at the suggestion he usually takes it all in good part and decides to aét on the librarian’s 
suggestion, his training having already taught him that it is far better to make his studies from 
the original wherever he can. This shows how useful a link the librarian can be between 
Student and teacher, and how much sound advice can be given when the opportunity arises. 

Up to now I have been stressing the librarian’s contribution to the running of an art 
school. But there is also a reverse side to the picture. There is the contribution of the art 
school to the librarian. What does this contribution consist of ? Firstly, there are excellent 
opportunities for him to see at first hand all the various arts and crafts being done on the spot, 
giving him every chance to become acquainted with the difficulties and problems involved, 
and so guiding him in his choice of books. Secondly, there is the chance to try his own hand 
at water-colour, lettering or whatever else intrigues him. He may not ever become very 
good at it, but the experience will have taught him to appreciate the essentials of good design. 
In fact, the art school may be said to be a training-ground for good taste, and I think no-one 
who has ever been fortunate enough to be associated with one will want to dispute it. Thirdly, 
an art school is the perfect example of a genuine democracy. In these days of political strite 
and conflicting ideologies | cannot help thinking that if a body of international politicians 
were to spend a few months in such surroundings it might be the means of saving 
civilisation. For here, as in few other places, are gathered together a group of people who are 
united in a common worth-while purpose for the sheer love of it, and with no prospect of 
ever achieving riches or power as a result. Perhaps one in ten thousand of all those who take 
up art as a career will eventually become famous, but the remainder have gained three things 
which no money can buy—the power of observation, the appreciation of beauty and a true 
sense of values. This third contribution, I submit, is the most important one of all, and the 
librarian cannot but be enriched thereby. 


Filmed Books and Plays of 1951 
By A. G. S. ENSER 
(Author of Fi/med Books and Plays, 1928-49) 
CONSEQUENT upon publication of Fi/med Books and Plays, 1928-1949, and my article listing 
the filmed books and plays of 1950, I have received several welcome letters, some referring 
to omissions and others, for further information, for all of which I am grateful. 

In the film world, 1951 has seen the adaptation of several outstanding books into equally 
outstanding films, e.g. Tickell’s Appointment with Venus; Chevallier’s Clochemerle; Howe’s 
Call It Treason (filmed as “ Decision Before Dawn”); Conrad’s An Outcast of the Islands; and 
Shute’s No Highway. It is noteworthy too, that a public librarian has had a novel written by 
him filmed, Jrene by R. Marsh. 

Of course, there have been the usual examples of mutilation of the original source when 
filmed, notably Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, but the book causing the most controversy when 
filmed has been Young’s ““Rommel” through making a hero of a very recent enemy. 

There have been noted, too, the changes of original title by the film companies, e.g. 
Pagano’s The Condemned shown as “The Sound of the Fury” ; and Gallico’s The Sma// Miracle 
shown as “Never Take No for an Answer.” The reasons for the changes are difficult to 
appreciate even from the box-office angle. 

In the following list of filmed books and plays of 1951, the title of the film is given first 
in alphabetical order, followed by the name of the author. If the original title of the book 
differs from that given to the film, this is given in brackets in italics immediately after the 
author’s name. As in previous lists, it is not claimed that all books and plays made into films 
during 1951 are included, and I should be grateful to be informed of any omissions. It should 
be observed that not all films given in the following list have been shown yet in this country. 
Also, some of the films shown early in the year were made in 1950 and were included in my 
previous list published in the January, 1951, issue of The Library World. 
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Title of Film 
Across the Wide Missouri 
African Queen, The 
Alice in Wonderland 
Another Man’s Poison 
Appointment With Venus 


Beyond the Forest 
Blackmailer 
Bright Victory 


Calling Bulldog Drummond 
Canyon Pass 

Clochemerle 

Come Fill the Cup 
Crosswinds 


Decision Before Dawn 


Fabiola 
Franchise Affair, “The 


Green Grow the Rushes 


He Ran All the Way 
Hell Is Sold Out 
High Vermilion 

His Excellency... 


Pll Get You For This 
Irene ... 
Iron Man 

Ivanhoe 


Kon-Tiki 


Lady Possessed, A _ 
Lemon Drop Kid, The 
Les jeux sont fait : 
Lightning Strikes Twice 
Lorna Doone . . 
Lost Stage Valley 


Magic Box, The 
Man With My Face, The 


Man With the Twisted aia The 


Mark of the Renegade .. 
Midnight Episode . 
Mr. Denning Drives North 
My Forbidden Past 

My Six Conviéts 
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FILMED BOOKS, 1951 


Author 


De Voto, Bernard 
Forester, C. S. 

Carroll, Lewis 

Sands, Leslie (Deadlock) 
Tickell, Jerrard 


Engstrand, Stuart 
Myers, Elizabeth (Mrs. Christopher) 
Kendrick, Baynard (Lights Out) 


Fairlie, Gerard 

Blackburn, Tom 

Chevallier, Gabriel 

Ware, Harlan 

Burtis, Thomson (New Guinea Gold) 


Howe, George (Ca// It Treason) 


Wiseman, Cardinal 
Tey, Josephine 


Clewes, Howard 


Ross, Sam 
Dekobra, Maurice 
Short, Luke 
Alington, Adrian 


Chase, James Hadley 
Marsh, R. 

Burnett, William R. 
Scott, Sir Walter 


Heyerdahl, Thor (Kon-Tiki Expedition) 


Kellino, Pamela 

Runyon, Damon 

Sartre, Jean-Paul (The Chips Are Down) 
Echard, Margaret 

Blackmore, R. D. 

Bonham, Frank 


Allister, Ray (Friese-Greene) 

Taylor, Samuel Woolley 

Doyle, Sér Arthur Conan 

McCulley, Johnston (Mark of Zorro) 
Simenon, Georges (Monsieur La Souris) 
Coppel, Alec 

Banks, Polan (Carriage Entrance) 
Wilson, Donald Powell 
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Title of Film 
Native Son 


Never Take No For An . Answer 


Night Without Stars 
No Highway 
No Resting Place 


Only the Valiant 
Outcast of the Islands, The 


People Against O’ Hara, The 
Place in the Sun, A 


Prince Who Was a Thief, The... 


Raging Tide, The 
Red Badge of C eink The 
Rhubarb 

River, The 
Rommel—Desert Fox 
Roseanna McCoy 


Santa Fé 
Saturday’s Hero 

Scroc ge 

Short Grass 

Snow Dog... 
Sound of the Fury, The 
Strangers on a Train 
Sugarfoot 


Take Care Of My Little Girl 
This Is My Affair 

Thunder in the East 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays 


Up Front 


Vendetta 
Vengeance Valley, The 


War Correspondent 
When Worlds Collide 
White Corridors 


Title of Film 
At War With The Army 
Bonaventure 


Born Yesterday 
Browning Version, T he 
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Author 


Wright, Richard 

Gallico, Paul (The Small Miracle) 
Graham, Winston 

Shute, Nevil 

Niall, Ian 


Warren, Charles Marquis 
Conrad, Joseph 


Lipsky, Eleazar 

Dreiser, Theodore 
(American Tragedy, An) 

Dreiser, Theodore 


Gann, Ernest K. (Fiddler’s Green) 
Crane, Stephen 

Smith, H. Allen 

Godden, Rumer 

Young, Desmond (Romme/) 
Hannum, Alberta 


Marshall, James 

Lampell, Millard Hero) 

Dickens, Charles (A Chriftmas Carol) 
Blackburn, Tom 

Curwood, J. O. (Tentacles of the North) 
Pagano, Jo (The Condemned) 
Highsmith, Patricia 

Kelland, C. B. 


Goodin, Peggy 
Weidman, Jerome 
(I Can Get It For You Wholesale) 
Moorehead, Alan 
Hughes, Thomas 


Mauldin, William H. 


Merimée, Prosper (Co/omba) 
Short, Luke 


Pyle, Ernest (Here’s Your War) 
Balmer, E. and Wylie, P. 
Ashton, Helen (Yeoman’s Hospital) 


FILMED PLAYS 


Author 
Allardice, James 


Hastings, Charlotte 
Kanin, Garson 
Rattigan, Terence 
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Detective Story ave Kingsley, Sidney 
First Legion, The Lavery, Emmet 
Flesh and Blood Bridie, James (The Sleeping Clerg yman) 
Goodbye, My Fancy ... Kanin, Fay 
His Excellency... Christie, D. and Christie, C. 
House in the Square, The ~~ ons a0 Balderston, John (Berkeley Square) 
Kind Lady... Chodorov, Edward P. 
Lady With a Lamp, The ios an Berkeley, Reginald 
Late Edwina Black, The Dinner, William amd Morum, William 
Law and the Lady, The Lonsdale, Frederick 

(The Last of Mrs. Cheyney) 
Macbeth ees ... Shakespeare, William 
Man in the White Suit Macdougall, Roger 
Mr. Belvedere Rings the Bell ... an see McEnroe, Robert E. 

(The Silver Whistle) 
Murder in the Cathedral Eliot, T. S. 
Native Son... in Green, P. and Wright, R. 
One Wild Oat Sylvaine, Vernon 
Striétly Dishonourable ove Sturges, Preston 
Thunder on the Hill... ane = sae Hastings, Charlotte (The High Ground) 
Traveller’s Joy Macrae, Arthur 
Worm’s Eye View Delderfield, R. F. 
Young Wives’ Tale... Jeans, Ronald 


Looking forward into 1952, we are promised several films taken from outstanding books 
and plays. It will be interesting to see how closely the film is to the book in the following 
promised releases: Arnold Bennett’s ““The Card,” Rhys Davies’ “Marianne,” A. Lindop’s 
“The Tall Headlines,” Oscar Wilde’s ““The Importance of Being Earnest” and A. B. Guthrie’s 
“The Big Sky.” Also coming are R. C. Sherriff’s “Home at Seven” and Shaw’s “‘Androcles 
and the Lion.” It is possible that we may see in 1952 (more likely in 1953) Monsarratt’s “The 
Cruel Sea” and Wouk’s “The Caine Mutiny.” The film rights of both these books have been 
sold. 


The Greater London Division of the Association of Assistant Librarians has at present 
in hand the preparation of a “Union List of Reference Books” which will be a companion 
volume to the “Union List of Bibliographies” published last year. This new publication will 
cover, as far as is possible, the standard works in each subjeé& bearing in mind the require- 
ments of the Registration and Final Examinations ; locations will be given for as wide a variety 
of libraries as possible in the Greater London area. 
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Our Primordial Task 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 
(Continued from page 393) 


IV 

ALrHouGu half a century old in some sort of acceptance, with the major techniques it now 
uses already employed, it was not until the end of the first world war that the public library 
was more than a tolerated excrescence on local government; something that a ballot had 
foisted upon the councillor. He subje¢ted the miserable penny rate to almost savage scrutiny 
and thwarted every effort at expansion, except in a few larger towns and of course with some 
enlightened individual exceptions everywhere. What libraries managed to do in the 
antagonistic conditions was most remarkably effective ; it was the work of the librarian, and 
the readers who benefited from it, that brought the Ac of 1919, not that of enthusiastic 
council advocates. Now we have acquiescence in the existence of the library from almost 
everyone under fifty. Very few library authorities enquire into our aims and purposes ; 
perhaps not a few librarians might themselves have difficulty in explaining what they are. 
We certainly are no longer confined within the somewhat narrow limits set for us, quite 
indefinitely, seventy years or so ago. This is natural, indeed essential, in a live service ; that 
must adjust itself to life, which is always in a State of progression and retrogression. 


V 

Mr. Cadness Page says, in Books are Essential,““The service supplied by [commercial 
libraries] is entirely recreational, that is to say, although quite serious and at times informative 
books are supplied, readers ask for them for recreational reading and not for use in an organized 
course of Study. Public libraries, on the other hand, although usually supplying recreational 
reading are primarily educative in their purpose.” I was bred to believe that was our primary 
purpose, with rather more concession to recreative reading, not necessarily of the highest 
class but at least of literary merit. But we believed, and I do Still, that all reading, even course 
reading, is recreative and recreational ; and there was always quite a conscious, if sometimes 
vague, sense of mission. The reading of minor fiction would lead to higher, and ultimately 
to “books that matter.” We hoped we were “creating readers.” Any change from that 
attitude involved the whole policy of book provision. We have, I fancy, made that change. 
Some libragians actually deny an educational purpose but they seem to me to be not quite 
clear as to their own meaning. We have the paradox that the majority do claim a place, and 
no mean one, in the work of culture, which to me seems to be related to education, and yet 
in no uncertain sense we do not desire to be enmeshed in the official education machinery. 
That is not the whole simple case ; we want Government grants, or some do, and, as it is 
highly improbable that a special ministry will be set up to control libraries and other cultural 
agencies, the alternative appears to be a special “library” department of the Ministry of 
Education—so we get, in a way, into the cogs we want to avoid. What we really mean is 
that we want to go by the best light we ourselves possess, and even want central financial 
help to do it, in such manner that the inequalities in library service may cease, so far as that is 
possible. The trouble is that average opinion regards a library as the place where one gets 
something to read and it is better if it is along improving lines—that is, where any opinion 
exists at all. The service given is valued by the reader to the extent to which his reading 
pleasure is satisfied. His library is mostly the lending library. If this is contrasted with what 
we librarians conceive a library service to be—its systematic stock, reference services, its 
children’s, school, hospital and other extramural work ; information, music, film, local and 
record departments, and the many other things that are now commonplaces, we can see 
perhaps where a part of our problem lies. Such a service can and must be an auxiliary of 
education but its direétion is through a training and experience which teachers’ training 
colleges and mere work in schools are inadequate to provide. 


VI 
Perhaps we can get nearer to some adequate view if we insist that the difference between 
the commercial and the public library,as Mr. Cadness Page sees it and as a public librarian 
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does, is real. The commercial librarian deals with the book as a transient commodity; he 
buys for his public what it will hire ; he may have, indeed I know he has, high standards of 
his own, but he is not, as librarian, concerned with the book as an instrument of culture but 
only with it as something his clients will pay to read, whatever may be his own personal 
attitude to books. Further, he does not keep books after their fairest currency has dropped ; 
he sells them, and new ones are substituted. Nor is he concerned with older books, ‘except 
such as in new editions create a sudden new demand. The successful librarian in this genre, 
and Mr. Cadness Page is such, does this quite complex and quite desirable work extremely 
well, as visitors to the attractive library at Harrods knows. And, at the same time, they must 
Study its parallel companion, the great bookselling business which occupies much of the same 
floor. I think these must be considered in relation. 


Vil 

The question then comes: does the public librarian aspire to do exactly the same sort of 
work ? Should he buy only the newest books and new reprints, in accordance with articulate 
or anticipated public demand, house them only so long as they have a rapid circulation and 
then scrap them? Before answering I would ask you to believe that I do not accept the 
placid assumption that current popular books and current fiction should be the exclusive 
monopoly of commercial libraries. Such an assumption makes the very notion of the public 
library absurd. Its business is with literature, not a kind or period of literature ; and both the 
classes mentioned are inextricable parts of it. This is, however, really a “political” question ; 
the only limits, subject, artistic, even moral that can be prescribed are those set by the 
community at large, so it appears. Public opinion is the only diétator. 

All this may be granted, but to quote a stock phrase much favoured by all of us library 
scribblers in my twenties, “we have only touched the fringe of a great subject.” Before we 
mouthe about current book supply and stock-control, quite legitimate subjects, it would be 
well if we could recite again with conviction what the standard stock of a library should be. 


Vill 

The first point is that one must have some sort of library in mind. I, then, am thinking of 
a library serving a community which has the means to support a library ; few small libraries 
can support a real stock, and branch libraries are always enlarged service points for a main 
library upon which they depend. It needs little reflection to convince us how good is the 
librarianship required to make these smaller libraries as effective as they are, or mfay be, as 
conduits through which everything that books can give passes to the reader. I would not 
criticize the librarian of a small town library if his stock is not really representative; I think it 
might become so over the years, and I do know what good work is done on slender resources. 
My real library is like a perfect parliament ; it represents the whole constituency of books, 
with this difference, however, that much of its constituency belongs to yesterday. Nearly 
every book is a link in a chain; every modern poem, drama, novel, work on art, science, 
philosophy, anything, has a book pedigree ; and unless the important older links are present, 
the library is, in my view, a poor one. A good library is based upon the historic method and 
upon classification. 


IX 

By the historic method I mean one that would base a general library upon books which 
in a way transcend the notions we associate with classification: the supreme books of the 
world first, the foreign ones at least in translation. Then I would expeét to find in a library 
worthy of the name the principal works in English which are dealt with in reliable histories 
of literature. I listened with amazement at the public guying by a quite prominent librarian 
of Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Best Books. Why? I do not assert that a library should 
have the series ; I do that it should have every book that is in the series, because everyone is 
a key book, a faét that should not be overlooked merely because this series was issued in what 
to modern taste is an uninviting form. Whenthe L.A.syllabus was under discussion, I suggested 
that one of our needs was a paper on “the peaks of literature,” instancing Homer, Sophocles, 
Thucydides, Plato, Virgil, Horace, Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe and so on, 
It was a most unpopular suggestion, especially with library school teachers—or some of them, 
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for at least one did regard it as good. One said that it had taken him six months to absorb 
The Republic. The suggestion did not involve absorption, but the knowledge every librarian 
needs, even if he may not know it, of the time, extent and influence of such authors. Series 
of books, as such, are not inviting to me, but the books in Everyman, and The World’s Classics 
again suggest what I am after ; and they should be in the most reliable and attractive editions. 
No one will suppose that I advocate these books at the expense of the whole stock ; that 
would be merely absurd, but if a library cannot have these, in addition to standard and current 
works in its classes, it is very defective. The real difference between the commercial and the 
public library is that in the latter the past and present meet and what is best in both is, or 
ought to be, preserved and made available. It is only in the adequate public library that the 
representative books of all time are always to be found. If the ironists retort that many of 
them are always to be found there, I would ask again, Why ? 

I had hoped to complete these notes in this instalment, but I have overrun my space. 
There are many points that invite further discussion. | hope others may be induced to join 
me in it. (To be continued) 

Note.—The omission of “not” in the following on page 394, made nonsense of the 
sentence : “ Why, if it is regarded as illegitimate to spend funds on films which show the 
exploits of Tom Mix and other riders of the range, should it #o¢ be so to spend them on books 
in which similar adventures may be read ?” 


Letters on Our Affairs 
Dear ERATOSTHENES, Our Own Day 
Dame Sybil Thorndyke, addressing a girls’ school recently, said she would rather live 

in this age than in any other; more things happened in it. Some may have more nostalgic 
views of days that were, but the spirit of that saying is the right one. Incorrigibly, year after 
year, | begin a new era, and in spite of a few disappointments, I have always felt justified. 
Something always does happen that gives a year “white stone days and nights.” I really do 
look forward to this one in which, as a preliminary, | wish you contentment and good health 
and enough work to prevent your having time to be otherwise! I confess that I am totally 
unable to spot any probable peak in 1952, but there is bound to be one and we should try the 
adventure of discovering it, or the condition of mind in which we can recognize it. Your 
old story of the librarian who entered his library vestibule with the question on his lips : 
“What is the matter with it ?” is, in a negative sense but still a constructive one, the sort of 
preparation I have in mind. Life needs reorganization every few years—say ten—and, I 
surmise, so do libraries need it. 

REORGANIZATION 
was one of my catchwords and I am sure, even if you never utter it, you are a devotee of the 
moving of library furniture, the reassessing of our practices, rules and regulations, and every 
method from filing to restocking. It is impossible to be static in a live library life. We are 
such a band of varieties, we librarians today ; we have almost daily opportunities for meeting 
together, whatever may be our interests. That came to me this morning when in my post | 
found a proposed “revision” (you see, “reorganization”) of the University and Research 
Section of which Iam a member. There are in this aétive bit of the professional organism no 
less than 1,318 members, or twice as many as were in the whole L.A. “when we were boys 
together.” Nor is that field by any means exhausted. I won’t run over the usual list of the 
other parts of our profession, but somewhere, every day, something is happening to and for us. 
How it is done on what appears to be so limited a job in its practices and purposes only a 
librarian knows. That is why, to take another point, I find every library periodical, newsletter 
and circular exciting as it comes to my desk ; it may have in it one more adventure. I begin 

THe New YEAR 
with anticipations, as good as those with which I open my new diary and write in it my name 
and personal particulars, the most intimate friends’ addresses ‘and telephone numbers and 
later, neatly, the considered record of my doings for at least the first fortnight. The grace to 
persevere is, | know, given to few diarists although I know one librarian of distinétion who 
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LONDON PUBLISHING PROGRAMME 


THE WORLD IN COLOUR SERIES 
Edited by Doré Ogrizek 


SCANDINAVIA 


including Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland 


500 pp. 74 x 54 30/- 


Live, in these pages, with the Vikings, 
ancient kings of the sea. Come on a 
journey through the lands where the sun 
shines at midnight in the summer. Pass 
through forest and fjord and over barren 
tundra; and follow the mysterious lakes as 
far as the bright horizon. 


SCANDINAVIA 


450 maps and illustrations and a dictionary 

section will revive many memories for past 

visitors and will prove to be of especial 

value to those visiting Scandinavia for the 
Olympic Games. 


@ THE PROVINCES OF FRANCE 
° THE PARIS WE LOVE 
ITALY 


Available from all booksellers 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Aldwych House London, W.C.2 
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tells me he can refer to his diary for what he did in any /a/f hour in the past forty years. It 
is “painful and aweful,” as Charles [1 said of Wren’s work on St. Paul’s Cathedral which, 
being interpreted for moderns, is “painstaking and awe-inspiring.” It certainly impresses me 
merely as a feat of physical endurance. 

“Our own day” is always the best day. If we could choose life again, you and I, being 
librarians, might like to repeat our own careers with the experience which our years in them 
now would give us; but when I reflect I am afraid that 


I 
most clearly are the joys of my work, of my many library comradeships, our adventurings 
against the palpable obstacles of the indicator, the skimpy (“corny” is the word @ /a mode) 
book-fund and the Gibraltar of the penny rate limit. We do not dwell in memory on the 
intolerable long hours, perhaps because they were not so intolerable as they would be in 
modern conditions—the library was as good as any place in which to spend the whole day, 
especially if it were diversified and we could escape counter-work for at least part of it; nor 
on the half-penny farthing “salaries” we starved upon,as did workers in non-public libraries 
as well as in public ones, because we didn’t quite starve : twopence halfpenny would buy a 
glass of ale and a solid biscuit. Money today is not a devalued currency ; it is something quite 
different. My first lodgings, deep in London, cost me sixteen shillings a week. So we were 
happy but in a so much more restricted way that to us the open liberty of modern libraries 
seems almost a dream. There is here none of the faint regret which Mr. Benge thinks is felt 
by you and me in thus writing. If I am not showing that I prefer the wider horizons and 
opportunities of today, I have written this badly indeed. 


THe CONFERENCE 

I rejoice in the elevation to the Presidency of Lionel Roy McColvin. As the Editor said 
last month, his C.B.E. really does set the seal on work for libraries everywhere. He should 
make a good president. I am glad, too, that the Annual Conference is to be at Bournemouth, 
a town which Still has beauty, is devoted to the gentler arts of life, and is more tolerable in 
May than in any later summer month—for me, at least. I have not seen the programme yet, 
of course. Much time is given to finding some special theme to distinguish a year, but there 
always seems to be an artificiality about that effort. There is also the perennial suggestion 
that conference papers, except the Inaugural Address, which ought at least to provide the 
opportunity for dramatic vocal novelty, and the Annual Leéture, should be preprinted. 
Opinion is divided still. Even if the paper ‘s printed and the author only “speaks to it” he 
usually manages to repeat most of what he has written and little time is saved. And, on the 
other side, how many of us read pre-printed papers. Frankly, I do not. If I did I should 
consider much of the time wasted that I spent at meetings. I should go, because I am a loyal 
librarian, but unwillingly. 


—ANpD CONFERENCES 

We are free agents in a free world, theoretically at any rate ; otherwise I should ask if 
you do not feel we have too many conferences, of varying duration and cost and occupying a 
lot of time that could more usefully be used ? The answer is that the very richness of the 
provision is evidence of our vitality and we need go only to those that suit our tastes and 
purses. One does at times get the feeling that our good leaders think that a librarian should 
be occupied perpetually and exclusively with libraries. We must resist such an assumption 
as individuals and, as you yourself have so often urged, be selective. There is then an adventure 
in our use of the opportunities available. 

The meetings of the Association and its branches this year should give opportunities 
for the discussion of the Report on Scottish Libraries and the L.A. should make it clearthat 
it must be listened to in matters that concern library legislation in any part of the kingdom. 
I think the Scots need owr influence to support their own where the independence of their 
office is threatened. The situation has not reached that state yet, but it may. I understand, 
too, that a quite important report on library co-operation has been prepared and may come 
under discussion; some general opinion on this key matter should be formulated at high 
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A FURTHER SELECTION OF 


Books for Children 
IN SPECIAL CLOTH BINDINGS 


hi L these books are produced by the publishers 

only in bindings considered unsuitable for use in 
Libraries. Dust jackets provided where available. 
Bound in high quality cloth and stout boards. May be 
rebound if required. 


—Ready now— 
THE JOLLY BOOKS 
ODHAMS LITTLE COLOUR BOOKS 
LITTLE GREY RABBIT SERIES 
A further selection of titles available 
AMELIARANNE BOOKS 
FAMOUS FAIRY STORIES 
Hans Andersen, Bros. Grimm 
—Non-Fiction Books— 
STORY BOOK SERIES 
GOLDEN PICTURE BOOKS 
TALES OF THE WILD FOLK 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


Head Office & Works :— Showrooms : 
NORTH ACTON ROAD 100 GREAT RUSSELL ST. 


HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 LONDON, W.C.i 
ELGar 741] 1-2-3 


M USeum 5650, 0335 
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level. An eye, too, must be kept upon the manner in which local authorities are interpreting 
the salary agreements publicly made. These things are not novel but they should be taken 
oat of the cupboard and examined every now and then. 

I like to find in our New Year Letters some word of appreciation of those who serve the 
library profession as teachers, examiners, secretaries and chairmen—many of whom give me 
pride in my job. And I know that behind them we have the effective industry of Chaucer 
House now admirably organized under Mt. Welsford into aétive co-operating seétions 
covering every phase of library policy and practice. For courtesies received and to come to 


them all I, for one, am grateful. 
Let us meet soon and reason together. 


Vale! 
CALLIMACHUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of writers on “LertTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 


—FEditor, THe Liprary Wor 


Personal News 


Miss J. L. M. Hoyle, B.A., A.L.A., Assistant, 
Cheshire County Library, to be Assistant, 
Branch Libraries Co-ordination Department, 
Liverpool. 

Mr. E. McCoy, A.L.A., Assistant Librarian, 
College of Technology, Manchester, to be 
Assistant, Commercial Reference Library, 
Liverpool. 

Mr. J. W. Mann, A.L.A., Assistant Librarian, 
Lancashire County Library, to be Assistant, 
Binding Department, Liverpool Reference 
Library. 

Mr. J. Wilson Lambert, F.L.A., Borough 
Librarian of Eccles since 1921, is due to retire 
this December. 

Mr. L. G. Lovell, F.L.A., Deputy Borough 
Librarian, Nuneaton Public Library, has been 
appointed Deputy Borough Librarian and 
Museum Curator, Middlesbrough Public 
Libraries. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


It should be quite well known by now that 
efforts were made by the Society of Municipal 
and County Librarians and the L.A., to get 
concerted action in order that the salary offered 
for the vacant post of County Librarian of 
Middlesex be increased. 

Whilst welcoming such efforts, one feels 
that it is time that the L.A. should be in a 
position to be completely positive and say 
“No member of the Association will apply for 
this post until such time as the salary offered 
is considered adequate.” Members disobeying 


the edict would then be proceeded against 
under Bye-law A9, and the system employing 
such a person would be declared not approved. 
Strong action? Certainly, but until the 
Association, with the backing of all its mem- 
bers, does take such steps, the recent examples 
of disgraceful salaries offered will still continue, 
to the detriment of the profession as a whole. 
What do you think ? 


THIS MONTH'S CHOICE 


An old, but ever welcome favourite— 
LEEDS?’ The Book Guide, December, 1951. Exem- 
plifying the owls onthefront cover—ever wise. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


EASTBOURNE’S Marriage and Parenthood. 
A pamphlet issued in conjunction with the 
Eastbourne Marriage Guidance Council, listing 
worthwhile books on a subject of paramount 
importance. 

ISLINGTON’S Bulletin, December, 1951. In 
the Introduction is a full account of the 
Library Trainee scheme adopted from the 
originators—Tottenham, whereby the problem 
of staff replacements can be solved to a high 
degree. 

KENT COUNTY’S Printing, 1951. A 
select list in brochure form. The publication 
Standard is in keeping with its subject. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S New Books, 
Winter, 1951-2. A brochure with an attractive 
cover. 

SWINDON’S In Print, December, 1951. 
A fine example of choice of colour—violet 
on pale pink, 
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SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland 


Mills Memorial Library 
Victoria Public Library 
University College 


University of Orange Free State 


University of Natal 
University of Ibadan 


* Edinburgh 
* Ontario 
* British Columbia 
* Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
* Johannesburg 
* Natal 
* Nigeria 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telegrams: Luxfer Harles London 


Telephone: ELGar 7292 


BOOKS 


ON 


NATURAL HISTORY 


AND 


BIOLOGY 
New, Second-hand, Old & Rare 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 


WHELDON & WESLEY 
LTD. 

83:84 BERWICK STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Phone: GER 6459 


The Theological Writings 
of 
EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG 


can be obtained from 
the book-room of 


THE SWEDENBORG SOGIETY (INC.) 
SWEDENBORG HOUSE, 
20, BLOOMSBURY WAY, 
LONDON $3 W.C.1 


REFERENCE & LENDING LIBRARIES 
FREELY AVAILABLE. 
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Library Reports 


By Hersertr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Boor.e.—Director, A. R. Hardman, F.L.A. 
Population (est.), 70,240. Rate, 5.93d._ In- 
come from Rate, £11,577. Total Stock, 
80,162. Additions, 10,619. Withdrawals, 
6,458. Total Issues, 695,220. Tickets, 
27,635. Branches, 2. 

Satisfa&tory progress in all departments is here 
reported. Circulation showed an increase of 70,697 
when compared with the previous year. Special pro- 
vision for adolescent readers at the branch libraries, and 
the re-organisation of the Junior Library, played a 
major part in the large increase in issues. An improved 
system of recording consultations made in the Reference 
Library also helped to swell the increase total. Evidence 
of an improvement in the standard of reading is avail- 
able by the increase in the use of non-fictional works. 
Greatest increase in aétivity took place in the Junior 
Library. A series of film talks for children proved very 
popular. 


HaAckNey.—Borough Librarian, H. W. Moore, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 172,100. Rate, 
8.80d. Income from Rate, £47,535. Total 
Stock, 235,226. Additions, 40,599. With- 
drawals, 41,441. Total Issues, 1,619,157. 
Tickets, 130,411. Branches, 8. 

The Steady forward push of post-war years has 
been maintained in the year being reviewed, but there 
was no large increase in circulation, a feature of all 
other years since the war. All libraries reported in- 
creased demand for every type of non-fictional books. 
There was a large increase in the number of books 
consulted in the Reference Library. An experimental 
service to Staff and patients in the hospital was in- 
augurated. The construction of a new temporary branch 
library was begun, and sites for three permanent 
branches have been acquired. The Homerton Library 
was rearranged during the year, the ground floor 
Reading Room was converted into an adult lending 
library. A number of film shows for adults was arranged 
but were poorly supported. The Gramophone Circle 
had a most successful season of fortnightly recitals. 


Mor.ey.—Librarian, Miss E, A. Waterhouse, 
F.L.A. Population, 39,800. Rate, 9d. Total 


Stock, 31,244. Additions, 4,463. With- 
drawals, 2,337. Total Issues, 252,263. 
Tickets, 11,430. Branches, 2. Delivery 


Stations, 3. 

Outstanding event of the year here reviewed was 
the opening of the Drighlington Branch Library in 
January. This was the first building to be ereéted in the 
Borough specifically for branch library purposes. The 
new library became immediately popular, and issues 
from there helped to push the book circulation to the 
second highest ever total. An increase of 7,781 over the 
previous year was recorded. The Junior Library is 
reported to have been more popular than ever before. 
There was a very noticeable increase in the number of 
users of the Reference Library. 


Librarian, J. T. Gillett, 
F.L.A. Population, 179,647. Rate, 5.979d. 
Income from Rate, £39,682. Total Stock, 
165,279. Additions, 27,473. Withdrawals, 
21,921. Total Issues, 1,660,708. Tickets, 
110,612. Branches, 5. 

An extension of the school library service sent 
the total of books circulated during the year rocketing 
to 82,531 above the previous year’s figures. Only 
7,787 of this total were in respect of issues from the 
public libraries. ‘The demand for novels continued to 
decline, but there was a compensating increase in the 
use of all classes of non-fiction works. Plans have been 
approved for extensive alterations at the Kilburn 
Library. A scheme for the provision of books in the 
hospitals has been prepared. 

WortHinc.—Chief Librarian and Curator, L. M. 
Bickerton, F.L.A. Population, 68,350. 
Rate, 4.32d. Income from Rate, £14,738. 
Total Stock, 105,349. Additions, 11,647. 
Withdrawals, 3,791. ‘Total Issues, 825,349, 
Borrowers, 34,210. Branches, 2. 

Substantial progress is reported in all departments 
and aétivities. Book circulation reached a new high 
level with a total that was nearly 80,000 higher than the 
previous record, and 111,472 above the previous year. 
Over 5,300 new readers were registered. A second 
general ticket is now issued to all readers desiring one. 
Another service point was put into operation by the 
opening of a centre in the Findon Valley. Visitors to 
the Museum numbered 81,473. 


Memorabilia 


From the annual return issued by the 
Washington Office of Education we learn 
with interest that in the U.S.A. there are 111 
cities with a population of 100,000 or more. 
They all have substantial public libraries. 
Two have more than two million volumes— 
Cleveland and Chicago; ten have over one 
million, of which the Los Angeles, 1,913,000 ; 


New York City, 1,791,000; Philadelphia, 
1,765,000; and Cincinnati, 1,592,000, are 
the largest. Chicago lends nearly eight 


millions and Cleveland 5,874,332. 
* * * 

Mr. W. J. Bishop, librarian of the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Library, is writing some 
interesting articles on the Medical Libraries of 
Great Britain in the British Medical Bulletin 
(v. 7, no. 4, 1951), and as there has been no 
comprehensive account of these libraries 
hitherto these should be useful to students. 
They are certainly interesting to the ordinary 
librarian reader. 

* * 

As with every other activity involving 
finance, the work of the Library Association is 
hampered by the inadequacy of its income. 
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We hear that every avenue, in the standard 

phrase, is being explored in order to cut down 

unnecessary spendings. This may secure a 

respite but, sooner or later, the subscription 

must be increased. Librarians will take a 

business view of such a position, we are sure. 
* * 

In a Sunday paper Mr. George Pollock asks 
for the whereabouts of the “bound books” 
left in 1761 to Georgia for a public parochial 
library. The interest of the probable collection 
is that the Rev. Stephen Hales, curate of 
Teddington and a botanist who discovered 
the earliest method of recording blood 
pressure, had possibly gathered a good con- 
temporary science library. However, he left 
the disposition of the books with a “Should 
they think proper” to carry it out proviso for 
his executors. This may explain why Georgia 
does not know of the books today. 

* * 


West Suffolk County reports that the 
agreement made with Bury St. Edmunds by 
which the County lent the Borough books to 
enable it to provide a lending service has been 
ended and the Borough becomes independent. 
It was arranged that the books be returned 
to the County at 1,000 yearly from 1944-45 
and all have now reached home. The County 
co-operation raised the issues to 9,940 per 
1,000 of the population annually and certainly 
enabled Bury to achieve a creditable service 
which we hope will be continued and enlarged 
in independence. 

* * 

A pleasant paragraph from the West Suffolk 
Annual Report is a reminder of services which 
every librarian seems not to know even today : 
“Block loans of books . . . have been made by 
the Adult Class Department of the National 
Central Library for some of these {Adult 
Study Groups]. This service is of very 
considerable value. The books are supplied 
quickly and, most important, a tying-up of 
valuable books from our own stock in one 
place for a lengthy period is prevented— 
apart from relieving the staff of much time 
and trouble in requisitioning.” 


Every Library should subscribe to— _ 
TREES AND THE NEW EARTH 


Journal of the Men of the Trees, stresses intelligent 

tree planting as the way to economic sanity, and 

explains the creative principles of the New Earth. 

Annual subscription one guinea: The Men of the 
Trees, Abbotsbury, Dorset. 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 13 Brirron Srreet, 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


Round the Library World 
Norres AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


Tue hurricane of August, 1951, destroyed a 
number of books and periodicals and damaged 
others in the Library of the University College 
of the West Indies. Some 10,000 volumes and 
parts were affected. The Librarian reports 
that the cost of replacing or rebinding the 
works which the Library needs is estimated to 
be about £850. The task of dealing with 
wetted stock and stock-taking extended over 
four weeks. The Library now has a staff of 15 
and a Bindery staff of 9. 


The first number of Eastern Caribbean 
Library Review has reached us. This is the 
bulletin of the Trinidad and Tobago Library 
Staff Guild. The title of the Guild names only 
one Colony but it hopes to form a link between 
all the librarians of the Eastern Caribbean and 
that its new Library Review will carry to a wider 
circle information of the progress of library 
work in that part of the world. The Review 
makes diverting reading and is often very 
amusing indeed. We should like to quote in 
full, e.g. a series of verses, “Dewey Deci- 
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Ex-Libris Fiction Excellent Condition for Sale. Lots 
50 up. Also small quantity Non-Fiction. Low Prices. 
Liberal Discounts Large Quantities. Lists available 
on application. 
ARGOSY & SUNDIAL LIBRARIES LTD., 
103 Lancaster Road, W.!! 
Park 4043 


mated,” which are very good, had we had 
space and permission. Without permission 
we venture to quote the three following notes : 
Note for Selection Boards 
“The librarian should be closely related to 
the Committee.” 
Note for Cataloguers 
“Classification facilitates the complication 
of Statistics.”’ 
Book Selection Note 


libraries must maintain sound 


**Public 
livestock.” 

We congratulate the Guild and hope the 
new venture will meet with success. 


Dr. Edward A. Wight, Assistant Director 
of the Newark, New Jersey, Public Library, 
has accepted an appointment as Professor at 
the School of Librarianship, University of 
California. Dr. Wight has had long and 
varied experience. Among University posts 
he has held are the Professorship of Library 
Education and Aéting-Directorship of the 
Library School of George Peabody College 
and the Professorship of Education and 
Deanship of the College of the University of 
Dubuque. He is also one of the outstanding 
research men in the public library field in 
America. 


The Annual Report, 1950-1951, of the 
National Library of Wales records that by the 
end of the year under review the foundations 
had been laid and some progress had been 
made with the building of the outer walls 
of the new Central Block. 


Detailed constructional plans are being 
prepared for extension of the Library of 
King’s College, University of Durham. It is 
hoped to begin building about the middle of 
the next quinquennium, and high priority has 
been given to the scheme by the Council. 


At the opening session of the 75th anni- 
versary of the founding of the American 
Library Association in Philadelphia, Mr. Ralph 
Munn, Librarian of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, cited the effects of the Carnegie 


| 


| 


| 


grants on the development of librarianship. In 
the course of his address he said: ““The public 
library movement would probably be further 
advanced today if Andrew Carnegie had not 
donated so many library buildings. Every 
experienced librarian now knows that small 
cities and towns cannot operate successful 
public libraries unless they pool their resources 
in a county or regional system . 
F. G. B. Hutchings, City Librarian of Leeds, 
was present at the celebrations. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 

of Interest to Librarians 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE 

A Direcrory oF DEALERS IN SECONDHAND 
AND ANTIQUARIAN Books IN THE BririsH 
Istes, 1951-52. Sheppard Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ useful handbook for book-buyers, librarians and 
Students. More than cight hundred names of book- 
sellers are included and, as far as possible, the kind of 
works in which they deal has been specified. The 
arrangement is by localities which is good in many 
ways, but sometimes slightly misleading. There are a 
few omissions, but the index is a great help in identifying 
the dealers. 

THe EprtnsurGu Scene. Catalogue of Prints 
and Drawings in the Edinburgh Room, 
Central Public Library. Edinburgh Public 
Libraries Committee. 7s. 6d. net. 

\n attractive well-illustrated record of the col- 
leétion of prints and drawings, numbering approxim- 
ately 3,000 and 5,000 of each, colleéted at the Central 
Library in the past twenty years. It represents, both in 
its entries, and in the many illustrations, some of which 
are coloured, one side of a local colleétion at its best. 
Farmer (Bernard J.) The Gentle Art of Book- 

Collecting. Thorsons. 6s. Od. net. 

The art of book-colleéting is indeed vast and 
various, and a textbook upon it cannot be fully com- 
prehensive. Perhaps the author has been too ambitious 
in roaming from first editions and how to evaluate 
them, to incunabula and “Press Books”. Indeed 
Chapter Seven, which deals with this extensive subjeé, 
wears something of an amateurish air, which may, 
however, be admirably suited to the knowledge of the 
readers for whom it is intended. In any case, numerous 
hints and suggestions are included which are certain to 
be much appreciated by book-lovers. 
GOLDSCHEIDER (Ludwig) Michelangelo Draw- 

ings. Phaidon Press. 42s. Od. net. 

Two hundred examples, with as many pages of 
text, carry the Student, and general reader, into the very 
“workshop” of the great master. The drawings include 
first designs for the Sistine, Pauline and Medici Chapels, 
the David, the tomb of Julius II and many other world- 
famous works. The text is lucid and the book in every 
way desirable. Has a bibliography of M.A. drawings. 
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Lowry (H. F.), Norrincron (A. L. P.), 
MutuHauser (F. L.) Editors. The Poems of 
Arthur Hugh Clough. Frontis. Oxford 
University Press. 35s. Od. net. 


The most complete edition of the ‘“Thyrsis’’ of 


Matthew Arnold based on a fresh collation of the MSS. 
which have been preserved by Clough’s family. It 
will be welcome, as all former editions of Clough’s 
poems have been out of print for over twenty years and, 
in any case, for its completeness, the care with which 
it has been edited, and also as a worthy specimen of the 
fine editions of poets which come from the O.U.P. 
There are 131 pp. of notes. 


Payne (L. M.), Duptey (E. P.) and WALForD 
(A. J.) A Select List of Reference Books and 
Bibliographies for the use of students pre- 
paring for examinations. North-West 
Polytechnic. 2s. 6d. net. 

By leéturers on Assistance to Readers and Biblio- 
graphy at the London Library School at the North- 
WeStern Polytechnic. In rough Dewey order it gives a 
list (50 pp.) of references which cover subjeéts generally. 
It excludes books of a mainly directory type which do 
not vary from year to year. A commendable example 
of the assistance one library school can give to students 
generally. 


GENERAL 


ArmstronG (C. Wicksteed) Road to Happi- 
ness. A New Ideology. Frontis. Watts. 
17s. 6d. net. 

A Study of man, his why and wherefore, his destiny, 
his relations to the world, his belief in good and evil 
and his hope of future happiness. Written clearly and 
sympathetically, this work should appear to a ‘large 
circle of readers. 


Coiiins (A. S.) English Literature of the 
Twentieth Century. University Tutorial 
Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


A handbook by the senior leéturer in English at 
University College, Leicester, which covers a field which 
has not been so systematically covered before. It may 
prove of great service to those who have found many 
of the writers enigmatic and “‘out-of-tradition.”” Its 
assessments appear to be sound. A list “for further 
reading” concludes the book. 


Dickinson (Patric) A Round of Golf Courses. 
Illus. Evans Brothers. 18s. Od. net. 

“A selection of the best cighteen,’’—sub-title. A 
poet on golf, writing, as Bernard Darwin says in his 
brief commendatory preface, ‘with entirely fresh eyes,” 
travels the round in a captivating manner. His account 
is reinforced by illustrations of typical ‘‘ways’’ on each 
and with his own illuminating pra¢tical course diagrams. 
For every kind of golfer, and many who are not ! 


Ertrx (John), Ed. Modern Control in Photo- 
gtaphy. Fountain Press. 27s. 6d. net. 


A “planning” book, in which control in pictorial, 
a. commercial, advertising, theatre, colour and 
ashion photography, and of the dark room, is dealt 
with, each phase by a distinguished photographer ; and 
the book is edited by one. Excellent illustrations. 


‘BRIGHT PINIONS: 


by 
NANCY PRICE, C.B.£. 


A book about parrots, and partic- 
| ularly Boney Whiteoaks, who 
| played throughout the long run of 
the famous play Whiteoaks. 


8 half tones 7s.6d. net 


SO LONG TO LEARN 
by 
CHARLES DOUIE 
Reflections on experience by the 
author of The Weary Road. 
7s.6d. net 


GEORGE RONALD. 


Harrison (Michael) The Story of Christmas. 
Illus. Odhams Press. 15s. Od. net. 


From its beginnings, the author traces its Christian 
development and the gradual evolution of the cere- 
monies, folk-lore, customs, gaieties, indeed almost 
everything one wants to know, about the Festival, in 
Europe and overseas. A welcome book with many 
curious and effective illustrations. 


Kipp (M. K.) Photography at School and 
College. Illus. Focal Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
Specially written for a€tive young people who are 
likely to have practical ideas on photography which may 
to some degree differ from those held by their seniors. 
It is also a guide to sales of photographic output and in 
establishing a camera club. 


Krrson (Edward) Paper Craft. Illus. Muller. 
6s. Od. net. 


Mr. Kitson intends his handbook to fulfil a pur- 
pose as a practical home pastime, but it also provides 
information of a more professional character, dealing 
as it does with every aspeét of working up paper into 
useful and ornamental objects. 


Lees-MILNE (James) Tudor Renaissance. Illus. 
Batsford. 21s. Od. net. 


Attraétive, well-illustrated, as we have learned to 
expect Batsford Books to be, this volume depiés with 
charm and clarity the development of the influence 
of the Renaissance in England. Sculpture, miniatures, 
paintings and, of course, more particularly archite@ture, 
are all treated. 
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Wesr (Aubrey) Written by Hand. Illus. and 
specimens. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

This hand-book cannot be regarded as exhaustive, 
but it contains enough material to attract the attention 
of all who wish to improve the legibility of their hand- 
writing—and those who should make an effort to do so 
are countless. The interest of the volume is much en- 
hanced by the reproduétion of early MSS., dated in 
many cases. Would it not have been better to date the 
more modern specimens also ? 

FICTION 
Anvony (Peter) The Woman in the Wardrobe. 
Frontis. Illus. Evans. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ bloodthirsty detective Story which contains 
much mystery and a great deal of sleuthing. Inspector 
Jackson, whose “portrait appears on page 31, has his 
work cut out to come to any conclusion, The pictures 
are drawn in a humorous vein and the whole torms a 
lighthearted and agreeable story. 

Boucner (Anthony) Ed. Four and Twenty 
Bloodhounds. Hammond. 10s. 6d. net. 

Detective Story lovers—and they are counted by 
will surely appreciate this colleétion of 
wide-ranved sleuthing by a number of well-known 
American writers. Each Story is followed by a bio- 
graphy of fictional detectives of every class and variety. 
The Editor has done his work excellently. 

Essex (Mary) Dark Gentleman, Fair Lady. 
Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net. 

(An unusual Story in which two young Italians 
come to England and bring a “hokey-pokey” cart 
(whatever that may mean)—apparently ice-cream— 
which they push from Dover to London. Not every- 
body's “‘pigeon” but many will peruse it joyfully. 
Foster (Adelaide) The Closing Door. Ward, 


Lock. 9s. 6d. net. 
\ novel which deals with the problems in divorce 
and re-marriage. Controversial but absorbing. 


thousands 


Hock1nc (Anne) Mediterranean Murder. 
Evans. 9s. 6d. net. 
Most conveniently William Austen, C.1.D., is 


Staying at Blanes in Spain when Mrs. Bentham dies in 

suspicious circumstances. He helps the bewildered 

David to unravel a complicated plot. 

Roserts (W. Adolphe) The Single Star. 
Jenkins. 10s. 6d. net. 

An exciting Story concerning the war between 
Cuba and Spain, when Cuba determined to free herself 
from the Spanish yoke. A young man, Stephen Lloyd, 
joins the revolution through the persuasion of an 
enigmatic girl, Ines Carmona, who nurses the soldiers 
in the bush. There are other women in his life, and 
the problem is to know which of these women he will 
eventually marry, but he finally makes his choice. 
Roven (H. W.) Wake for a Lady. Hammond. 


8s. 6d. net. 

\n exciting thriller concerning Sid Ames and 
Johnny Knight in which they solve the intricate 
problem surrounding Veronica Gorgeous O’Hara’s 
odd behaviour, the widow, Mrs. Madrigan, sending 
for Sid Ames to find the murderer of her husband, the 
booking agent, Tony Farino, managing Gorgeous’s 
career and receiving 20 per cent of her earnings. 
\dded to that there was the lawyer, Evans Langhorn, 
and Captain Hogarth and his Homicide Squad who were 
all involved in this Strange myStery. 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, December, 
1951; THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, December, 
1951; LIBRARIAN, Oétober and November, 1951; 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, September, 1951; 
ST. PANCRAS JOURNAL, November, 1951; 
UNESCO BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES, December, 
1951; WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, November, 
1951. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
Liprary Wor.p.” 
Sir, December 19th, 1951, 

Correction! Septimus A. Pitt left South 
Shields to go as sub-librarian to Aberdeen. 
It was from the latter place that he first went 
to Glasgow, not as a mere “‘assistant,”” but as 
librarian at the Gorbals library. For confirma- 
tion of this see The Library Association Record 
for Oétober, 1937, page 552. 

In my lighter and less reverent moments I 
used to wonder if Glasgow had forgotten 
that he was only an Englishman when they 
made him city librarian. It may not have been 
so, but it seems to have encouraged Edinburgh 
to go and do likewise a few years later. 

Yours, etc., 
Central Library, J. E. WALKER 
Hendon, (Borough Librarian). 
N.W.4. 

[ Thanks, Mr. Walker. “Assistant” was used 
in the sense in which the A.A.L. uses it. We 
do not like “‘mere”; it might be applied to 
the most accomplished member of a Staff.— 
Eprror. | 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Wor.p.” 
Sir December 19 th, 1951. 


In common with the other contributors to 
“Books are Essential” I very much appreciate 
your reference to and recommendation of the 
book in your Editorial of December, 1951. 

May I make a small but in my view im- 
portant correction to the quotation you make 
from my portion regarding the vocation of 
Public Libraries. I very carefully wrote 
“‘public libraries . . . are primarily educative in 
their purpose.” Primarily is in italics. I have 
so many good friends in the library profession 
that I would not like them to have a wrong 
impression of my view point and I should 
much appreciate this correction. 

Yours, etc., 
CADNESS PAGE, 
Librarian. 


Harrods, 
Knightsbridge. 
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